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Teaching About the United Nations 


HERE is an increasing emphasis on international 

relations in the curricula of American colleges and 
universities. The trend began before the last war 
but was intensified during the era of “postwar plan- 
ning,’ between Pearl Harbor and the San Francisco 
Conference. Further interest was aroused by active 
United States participation in the framing of the 
United Nations Charter and by the establishment 
of the organization’s headquarters in this country. 


New Types of Courses 


The United Nations and its affiliated agencies are 
now recognized as an important part of governmental 
machinery and are therefore receiving more and more 
attention in political science courses. Interdepart- 
mental “area study” programs and various types of 
cyclical divisional majors in international relations 
are broadening the approach to the study of inter- 
national organization. They reflect the recognition 
of a new need for general orientation on international 
affairs in this country—not only for the relatively 
small group of students planning international 
careers, but for those who will become civic leaders 
in their home communities. 

As an example of one type of interdepartmental 
curriculum, Dartmouth College inaugurated in 
September 1946 a major in international relations, 
drawing upon all the social science departments, and 
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including at its core courses in international eco- 
nomics, international organization, power politics, 
and the diplomatic history of modern Europe. 
What other courses a student might elect would 
depend upon his interests. Those anticipating a 
business career abroad might choose courses in 
administration, contemporary economic systems, 
money and foreign exchange, and commercial geog- 
raphy. Those contemplating a career in foreign 
service might include European governments and 
politics, international organization, history of United 
States foreign relations, and the psychology of inter- 
national relations. A purely academic approach 
could include courses in international economic prob- 
lems, conduct of American foreign relations, inter- 
national law, and imperialism and world politics in 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

Many colleges and universities believe that con- 
centrated study of a single region or topic belongs 
primarily at the graduate level, and that businesses 
sending men abroad would prefer to train their 
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specialists themselves, presumably after college. 
However, a number of universities are experimenting 
with the idea of using special study of a particular 
area as a means of focusing and integrating a stu- 
dent’s work in many related fields. Some attempt 
to avoid too narrow a concentration by a cyclical 
arrangement whereby each of three or four major 
areas of the world is studied for a whole year. 
Several important area study programs are being 
conducted under Carnegie grants, such as those at 
Stanford, Columbia, Vanderbilt, Texas, Tulane, and 
North Carolina. 


Training of Teachers 


The teaching profession has long recognized its 
responsibility for training our youth to be informed 
and useful citizens of a country that is an active 
member of the United Nations. In the summer of 
1947 the Education Committee of the American 
Association for the United Nations cosponsored, at 
the University of Denver and at the Oneonta (New 
York) State Teachers College, experimental work- 
shop courses on the teaching of the United Nations. 
These were so successful that this year 13 teacher- 
training institutions conducted similar special 
courses, and several others offered at least some work 
along such lines. 

Institutes to prepare teachers in this new field 
were held this summer at New York University 
School of Education; Teachers College, Columbia; 
University of Nebraska; Southwest Texas State 
Teachers College; Pennsylvania State College; and 
the State teachers colleges at Moorehead, Minn.; 
Cortland and Geneseo, N. Y.; Edinboro, Pa.; Blue- 
field, W. Va.; and Pittsburg, Kans. The University 
of Wyoming included a seminar in international 
education in its institute of international affairs. 
During the past winter an in-service course for New 
York City teachers, recognized by the city board of 
education, was conducted by the AAUN in coopera- 
tion with the Woodrow Wilson Foundation, with 170 
teachers registered for the full course, and many 
more attending individual lectures. 


Student Activities 


The interest of American college students in the 
United Nations actually antedates the establishment 
of the organization itself. An intercollegiate Model 
United Nations Council was held in the spring of 1944 
at Bryn Mawr College when students from nearly 50 
colleges, each representing one of the potential mem- 
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ber nations, faced realistically many of the problems 
which confronted the official delegations at San Fran. 
cisco the next year. Some of the young people who 
participated served later on the staff of the United 
Nations Conference; others carried into their own com. 
munities and varied careers the lively interest aroused 
by their familiarity with the problems and procedures 
of the new organization. Such model conferences, an 
important experiment in “learning by doing,” are 
held annually in the Middle Atlantic area, the Pacific 
Northwest, and the Midwest. A number of indi 
vidual colleges have also held special conferences on 
the UN or UNESCO this year. 

The Collegiate Council for the United Nations, now 
3 years old, has affiliated student committees in more 
than 150 colleges, with 7 regional directors and 24 
State chairmen. It held its annual Intercollegiate 
Institute in New York City this June, attended by 
student leaders from all parts of the country, besides 
sponsoring several State and regional conferences, 
The CCUN does not limit its activities to the college 
campus but carries its enthusiasm into community 
leadership, its young members addressing meetings 
and organizing forum discussions in many small 
towns where professional speakers on such topics are 
rare. The International Relations Clubs sponsored 
by the Carnegie Endowment for International! Peace 
in 800 United States colleges are also important chan- 
nels for extracurricular activity in the study of the 
United Nations. 

There is evident in American colleges an increasing 
awareness of the fact that the United States is no 
longer a spectator on the side lines in world affairs, 
but an active and leading member of the organized 
world community. By adapting their curricula to 
these new needs, they are doing much toward pre 
paring our citizens to exercise intelligently their 
democratic control of United States foreign policy. 





Leadership Studies in Education 


A SERIES OF LEADERSHIP STUDIES in education have 
been begun by the Personnel Research Board of 
Ohio State University. The studies are a phase of 
a 10-year program entitled “Leadership in a Demoe 
racy.” The Rockefeller Foundation has made 4 
grant of $45,000 to the university for a study d 
positions in educational institutions. The leader 
ship studies involve research methods in psychology, 
sociology, industrial engineering, education, 
economics. 
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For the first time in history people all over the 
world are joining together on the same day to observe 
a common objective, and to express their common 
faith in the possibility of achieving enduring peace 
through the United Nations. That is the real mean- 
ing of United Nations Day, which will be observed on 
October 24 by the United States and all the 57 other 
countries now members of the United Nations. 


UN Day 


The date commemorates the coming into effect 
of the UN Charter on October 24, 1945, when the 
Secretary of State of the United States signed the 
Protocol attesting that China, France, the U.S.S.R., 
the United Kingdom, and the United States, together 
with a majority of the other signatory States, had de- 
posited their ratifications, and had thereby brought the 
charter into force. The celebration on June 26, 1947, 
of the second anniversary of the signing of the charter 
had provided a valuable occasion for promoting 
understanding of the aims and activities of the United 
Nations. There was considerable discussion in the 


»jAssembly whether June 26 should continue to be 


observed annually as Charter Day, with October 24 
designated as “United Nations Peace Day,” to be 
devoted to building a better understanding of inter- 
tational relations on the part of students and other 
private citizens. Representatives of Brazil and the 
United States argued that October 24 should be 
elected as the date for a combined observance, pri- 
marily because that date would fall within the aca- 
demic year when schools, colleges, and other edu- 
tational institutions could more easily participate. 
By unanimous vote, the General Assembly decided 
that October 24 “shall henceforth be officially called 
United Nations Day and shall be devoted to making 
inown to the people of the world the aims and 
achievements of the United Nations.” 

Plans for United Nations Week, sponsored jointly 
br 3 years by the American Association for the 
United Nations, NEA, and NBC, and originally set 
lor September, have been changed to make the world- 


«| vide celebration of United Nations Day the climax 


to the unofficial, week-long American celebration, 
which this year emphasizes the United Nations as 
the foundation of American foreign policy. 
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The Significance of United Nations Day 


National Participation 

In the United States, which is expected to set the 
pace, Secretary of State George C. Marshall has 
appointed a National Citizens’ Committee to pro- 
mote the observance of United Nations Day, working 
in close cooperation with the United Nations, the 
State Department, the UNESCO National Commis- 
sion and the United States Mission to the United 
Nations. This Citizens’ Committee is coordinating 
the activities of all major civic, educational, and 
religious organizations, and stimulating the estab- 
lishment of local committees to plan community ob- 
servances. The United States Government is parti- 
cipating officially, and many of the State governors 
and local political leaders are taking an active part 
in the plans. Radio, the press, and all other agencies 
of public information are cooperating. 

United Nations Day will be a day of international 
stock taking, to see what progress has been made, 
and of planning, to see how the peoples of the world 
can accomplish what remains to be done. The cele- 
brations being planned in all the member States are 
designed to focus public attention on the constructive 
accomplishments of the United Nations and its affili- 
ated agencies and win for them popular understand- 
ing and support. 


Publications 

Kits of materials have been sent out by the Citizens’ 
Committee to the colleges of the country as well as 
to other educational leaders, and to mayors, county 
agents, and national organizations. The Department 
of State has issued a new 16-page pamphlet, “The 
United Nations—Three Years of Achievement” (Pub- 
lication 3255), and a leaflet, “The United Nations in 
Action—The Tested Experience” (Foreign Affairs Out- 
line No. 17). Posters, wall charts, and various other 
documents are available. The Office of Education 
is distributing sets of the Journals of the First Session 
of the United Nations General Assembly ' and is pre- 
paring a guide to current books about the UN for 
use in the schools. The Department of Agriculture 
will utilize its Agricultural Extension Service to 
spread information concerning United Nations Day. 
"2 Tne cote, enlghing about 16 pounds, will be sent express collect to educa- 


tional institutions requesting them from the Division of International Educa- 
tional Relations, Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Transfer Policy of the Associated 
Colleges of Upper New York 


HE ASSOCIATED COLLEGES OF UPPER 

NEW YORK, known as ACUNY, does not follow 
the usual practice of a college’s trying to keep its stu- 
dents. It actually tries to transfer its students to 
other colleges. It was brought into existence in 
1946 to enable students to get the first 2 years of 
college work and to be ready when vacancies occurred 
in the traditional colleges. To date about 4,000 
students have been transferred. 

The usual practices in the academic world have 
tended to make the student feel that he is making a 
gross error if he leaves the college that he first at- 
tended; and in turn the adopted college has viewed 
with suspicion all credits brought in during the 
junior and senior years. Each college, as a matter 
of prestige, has felt bound to discount the training 
elsewhere received. Even in the junior colleges em- 
phasis is often on terminal programs and transfer to 
4-year colleges is mainly a matter of individual 
concern. 

The Associated Colleges, because of the legislative 
terms that brought the college into existence, has 
felt a responsibility to promote transfers and it has 
developed both a policy and a procedure to that end. 


The Associated Colleges 


In 1946, when approximately 85,000 veterans in 
New York State were clamoring at the doors of 
colleges and universities, it was realized that campus 
expansions and college extension centers would not 
be sufficient. A new college, in military installations 
at Sampson Naval Training Center (Sampson Col- 
lege), the Rhoads General Hospital (Mohawk Col- 
lege), and Plattsburg Barracks (Champlain College), 
was turned to as a last resort, and it was sponsored 
cooperatively by the State and the private colleges 
of New York. A 2-year curriculum was designed 
through a study of the catalogs of all colleges of the 
State and was considered fundamental enough in 
liberal arts, business administration, and preengi- 
neering to enable a student to be accepted at any 

*Head of the Department of History and Political Science and 
Official Historian, Associated Colleges of Upper New York. Dr. 


Gilbert has worked with the Associated Colleges from its begin- 
ning. 
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of the colleges of the State, approximately 100, for 
the junior and senior years. Ifa student were sure 
of acceptance at a particular college, he could, 
through the process of individual academic advising, 
which was offered to all of the students, have the 
requirements of the college of his choice included in 
his program at ACUNY. The college has fune- 
tioned as a unit and has had absolute uniformity of 
operation and teaching on all three of its campuses 
and at the Middletown Collegiate Center, so that 
students at one would not have preference over those 
at another. 


Planning for Transfer of Students 


From the inception of the organization there was 
discussion concerning the eventual dispersal of the 
students. Certain vague proposals were made for 
colleges to take 10 percent of their total enrollment 
from this group or to comply with a quota system 
which would operate either by having each college 
admit its own students and send them to ACUNY 
for 2 years or by having the admissions office at 
ACUNY admit all students and select those with 
unquestionable qualifications for assignment to cok 
lege quotas. Neither of these schemes was adopted, 
but the responsibility of the colleges of the State to 
take transfers was recognized from the first. 

As it worked out, admissions were centralized in 
ACUNY itself and the early months were absorbed 
with the organization of the new college. The 
students from the very beginning were concerned 
with the question, “Where do we go from here?” 
The veterans wanted a definite promise that oppor 
tunities for transfer would be available to them. 
Many of the students were writing to colleges on 
their own initiative; and as they saw the conversion 
of the plants of ACUNY taking place only slowly, 
they became restive until they knew something 
definite about their future. 

Just before the Christmas recess of 1946, therefore, 
the college started to collect detailed information 
from the students concerning their first, second, and 
third choices of colleges, what courses they wished to 
pursue at the colleges of their destination, and when 
they wished to transfer. A tabulation of the results 
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revealed that 2,719 students wanted to go to 197 
different colleges, that New York colleges were by 
no means the most popular, and that most of the 
students wanted transfer as early as the fall of 1947. 
This information had a bearing not only on the trans- 
fer policy but also on the future of ACUNY itself, 
for it was clear that the number of students who 
would transfer at the end of the year would determine 
the number that could be admitted in the fall of 
1947, and that in turn would determine the amount 
of new construction to be added on the campuses. 
Student morale as well as the future need for 
facilities, therefore, precipitated a serious discussion 
of transfer policy by the trustees. Other colleges 
wanted to know many things about the students. 
The basis of their selection, the time of transfer, 
whether the average as well as the best would be 
taken, and whether any basis of discrimination, such 
as geographical location, would appear were all 
involved in making provisions for the transfer of 
students. The trustees, a body made up of nineteen 
college presidents and the superintendent of schools 
in New York City, appointed a committee to work 
in cooperation with the president of ACUNY to 
establish promptly the policies and procedures which 
would expedite transfers. 


Pilot Transfers 


In March 1947 the trustees accepted the report 
of the committee which was to be the foundation of 
the transfer policy of ACUNY to the end of its 
existence. The trustees recognized that for those 
men who had demonstrated their ability to do college 
work the obligation had not been fully met merely 
by setting up a 2-year educational institution, and 
that a letter should be sent to all colleges of the 
Association of Colleges and Universities of the State 
of New York inviting their cooperation in providing 
opportunities for qualified students of ACUNY to 
complete course requirements for college degrees. 
It was decided that students should in general remain 
at ACUNY for 2 years of academic work; but in order 
to discover whether transfers could be properly 
effected, the admissions officers of ACUNY with the 
admissions officers of various colleges were to select 
tertain pilot groups for admission to colleges in the 
fall of 1947. These groups were to be not neces- 
sarily of the best students but were to be representa- 
tive of the average on the three campuses. Not 
later than January 1948 the colleges of New York 
State were to indicate to the admissions officers of 
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ACUNY the number of students that they could 
accept on the junior level in September 1948. This 
would indicate whether places for some students 
would have to be sought outside the State. Com- 
mittees of accrediting associations were to be invited 
to inspect the college so that they might determine 
whether the standards of work met the requirements 
for accreditation. 

The transfer problem was complicated by the 
fact that the largest contingents in established col- 
leges were freshmen and sophomores and that the 
colleges would be crowded at the very time that 
ACUNY students would be most desirous of trans- 
ferring. In order, therefore, that students might be 
admitted to ACUNY in the spring or later and might 
be assured a 2-year period of study at ACUNY, the 
trustees went on record as approving the request that 
the legislation of the State be amended to extend the 
date of the expiration of the college to July 1, 1949. 

The trustees also decided that effort should be 
made to persuade the colleges not only to give atten- 
tion to the best students, but also to give the average 
students from ACUNY as favorable an opportunity 
for continuing their studies as they would afford 
students of like ability on their own campuses. 

The letter sent by the Association of Colleges and 
Universities of the State of New York, as well as the 
favorable report of the inspection committees of the 
New York State Department of Education, the As- 
sociation of Colleges and Universities of the State of 
New York, and the Association of Engineering 
Colleges of New York State, and the resultant ac- 
creditation by the State Department of Education 
brought a most cordial response from the established 
colleges and universities. During April and May 
the Associated Colleges corresponded with them to 
know if they were interested in taking pilot groups 
in the fall of 1947. As a result, 470 students trans- 
ferred to 135 colleges in and outside the State in the 
first year of ACUNY’s existence, the largest number 
transferring to Syracuse. On the successful per- 
formance of these pilot groups at the colleges of 
transfer, it was recognized, would depend the repu- 
tation of ACUNY and the chances of others to be 
taken by those institutions in the future. 

So far then the policies had been enunciated, 
colleges had responded and cooperated, and pro- 
cedures were exploratory. The president, therefore, 
could report on June 18, 1947, that the prospects for 
transfer were good. 
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Transfer Procedures 

The next step was to plan in detail the transfer 
procedures relating to the fall of 1948, when the 
large group would be ready for transfer. On each 
campus of ACUNY there was established a transfer 
office staffed with a member of the admissions office, 
designated as the resident transfer officer. A co- 
ordinator of the transfer offices was stationed at 
ACUNY headquarters at Champlain College. These 
officers were to screen students for recommendation 
for transfer and were to advise the students in the 
transfer process. 

To receive the recommendation of ACUNY for 
transfer four criteria were established. A student 
must: Have a quality point average of 2.0 or better; 
not be on probation, disciplinary or academic; be in 
good financial standing with the college; and have 
admissions deficiencies cleared. 

Transfer folders were prepared for each student 
containing the following: Photostatic copy of the 
high school transcript; scholastic record at ACUNY;'! 
test profile chart; extracurricular activity report; and 
ACUNY application form. 

The transfer officers were to carry on interviews 
with the students pertaining to the mechanics of 
making transfers. They prepared a brochure of the 
names and locations of institutions all over the 
country with the programs offered by each. They 
were prepared to initiate inquiries and applications 
for students who desired to transfer. 

The student himself was to take the initiative in 
having the conference with the transfer officer. He 
was to fill out the card indicating his first, second, 
and third choices of colleges. He was responsible 
for obtaining information for himself concerning the 
completion of his degree requirements. In addition 
he was responsible for knowing the nature of the 
courses offered by the institution to which he desired 
to transfer and was to give particular attention to 
the ability of the college to meet his individual, 
specialized needs. He was responsible for knowing 
the standing of the institutions to which he desired 
to transfer in terms of accreditation, especially if 
he wished to continue his professional training beyond 
4 years of college. He was responsible for knowing 
the cost of living on the campus to which he wanted 
to go. 


1Since ACUNY was not a degree-granting institution, it did not evaluate the 
advanced credit that was offered from other colleges or that received in the 
service, but made it clear that such credit would have to be given by the college 
to which the student transferred. 
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The transfer offices also served the colleges to give 
them complete information about any student who 
might be applying to them. Colleges were invited 
to take advantage of the services of these offices and 
information about ACUNY was sent through a form 
letter. 

The coordinator answered inquiries from the col- 
leges concerning policies and compiled statistics on 
transfer. He reviewed the situation as a whole and 
informed the resident transfer officers of available 
openings so that they could counsel students to 
apply to those colleges. 

The next step was to perfect the machinery of 
offering the names of qualified students to the colleges 
to which they wished to transfer. It was hoped to 
reduce to a minimum the great duplication of trans 
fer applications from ACUNY’s students and the 
false transfer expectancy on the part of colleges to 
which the students applied. 


Transfer of Engineering Students 


The problem of the transfer of the engineering 
students first claimed attention. The Association 
of Engineering Colleges of New York State took the 
initiative in participating in a national survey of the 
enrollment in emergency colleges and sent a com- 
mittee of inspection to ACUNY, which submitted a 
favorable report on June 3, 1947. The member 
colleges of the association were canvassed with a 
request to subscribe to a quota estimated to cover 
the number of eligible candidates from ACUNY to 
transfer in June 1948. As a result the president of 
ACUNY was notified on August 1, 1947, that 1,00 
places for transferees would be available “provided 
that many acceptable candidates present themselves 
and provided they fit perfectly the pattern of cur 
riculum choices required by the colleges.” 

A joint committee of representatives of ACUNY 
and the Engineering Colleges was therefore set up 
to explore in detail the curriculum choices of the 
students and the distribution of the available space. 
At the meeting of the committee on November 18, 
1947, it was decided that the application form of 
ACUNY would be used in the preliminary screening 
of the students by all colleges. This would eliminate 
the circulating of each college’s own blanks and would 
be easier for the second and third choice situations. 
The folder of material on each student was to be 
sent to the college of first choice and, if returned, if 
sequence to the second and third. The test record 
was to be sent only upon receipt of an authorization 
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signed by the student. A new development for edu- 
cational measurement in engineering colleges, the 
Sophomore Engineering Achievement Test, was rec- 
ommended as an excellent means of settling doubts 
in the minds of admissions officers about the level 
of achievement and the question whether grades 
meant the same on all campuses.?, The committee 
expedited and organized the contacts. ACUNY was 
to counsel the students, and each college was to 
apply its own criteria for admission and transfer. 


Transfer of Other Students 
In November 1947, ACUNY decided to take the 


initiative in bringing about a similar procedure for 
the liberal arts and business administration students. 
The registrars and admissions officers of 15 colleges 
of New York State met with representatives of 
ACUNY at Sampson College on December 15, 1947. 
As a result, a uniform machinery was set up whereby 
for each student there were prepared at the end of 
the third semester two folders each containing the 
same data as the folder of the engineering students. 
The two folders, owing to lack of time, were to be 
sent concurrently to the colleges of the first and 
second choices. The coordinator at ACUNY was to 
notify one if the other accepted the student, and the 
colleges agreed to return the folders of those not ac- 
cepted. As rapidly as the folders of those rejected 
were received, they were to be sent on to the college 
of third choice. 


Application to Colleges 


The folders were ready to be circulated by Febru- 
ary 1948, when the timetable that had been prepared 
went into effect. Meanwhile from December 1947 
wn, the coordinator of transfers wrote to colleges 
offering the services of the transfer offices and asking 
them to fill out a form indicating the curricula and 
the number of students for whom they would have 
penings. Over 250 colleges and universities re- 
sponded. 

While the transfer offices did not automatically 
‘end folders to out-of-state institutions, they wrote 
to practically every accredited college in the United 
States explaining ACUNY’s plan of operation and 
tequesting that ACUNY students be considered for 
admission. Catalogs for these colleges were available 
in the library, and the ACUNY transfer offices 


The test was given on May 21 and 22, 1948. Whether or not it proved to be 
‘good measurement was in the end not certain. The test itself was not yet 
Perfected, and, since it was new, norms had not been established against which to 
Measure the results. 
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provided letters of recommendation and other re- 
quested material to accompany applications or to 
support applications to these out-of-state colleges. 

Students were at liberty to apply directly to other 
colleges rather than have ACUNY forward their 
folders. In this event they sacrificed the advantage 
of presenting the material in the way many admis- 
sions officers desired to have it, and in some cases 
they jeopardized their chances of acceptance in 
institutions which were cooperating with the ACUNY 
transfer offices. 

It was clear that the colleges were glad to make 
these special efforts as a part of their final step in 
discharging their educational obligations to veterans. 


Results of the Plan 


The psychological effect of the announcement of a 
transfer policy and of the activity on the part of the 
college in fufilling its responsibility was that the 
students who had been the most impatient were now 
glad to remain for the 2-year period. They received 
instruction in small classes of from 10 to 40, and each 
section had a full-fledged teacher for it. They 
profited by active participation in campus activities 
and became potential campus leaders. They were 
grade-minded to an inordinate degree, but the re- 
sponsibility placed on them as individuals in the 
choice of a college after they had been back in an 
academic atmosphere and had learned how to study 
again had made them more mature in their evalua- 
tion of curricula and in the formulation of their 
goals. Seldom have students had such an oppor- 
tunity. In former days a student who had made a 
mistake usually stayed at the college he had entered 
because he rarely had a wide enough experience on 
the college situation to make a choice suited to his 
needs and because he rarely had the courage to go 
through the process of transferring. At ACUNY, on 
the other hand, the transfer process has been and is 
an educational experience in itself. 

By September 1948 transfer offices of ACUNY had 
had 10,532 interviews with the students, and 98.3 
percent of those eligible had already been accepted 
by colleges from Maine to California and from 
Florida to Canada. Even the University of Geneva, 
in Switzerland, had taken one transfer. For the 
students entering ACUNY in the fall of 1948 there 
is assurance that transfer arrangements will be made. 

The transfer opportunities that have opened for 
the students, coupled with the advantages of the 
experiences at a successful 2-year emergency college, 
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give the educator of today reason to consider the 
desirability of continuing such an organization as 
ACUNY has demonstrated. As small 4-year col- 
leges now operate, they have to offer full curricula 
and they rationalize their organization as complete 
vertical units by pointing to the advantages of the 
contacts of a small college, friendships, and individual 
attention to the student. The result is that many 
have a hard time financially. One asks whether it 
is the automatic exposure to a small college set-up, 
the functioning of the personnel services, the enroll- 
ment in small classes, or the contacts with teachers 
and the participation in extracurricular affairs that 
produces the development of the student. At 





ACUNY all of these benefits have existed, 

If in the planning of the new community colleges 
and the new 4-year colleges of the State University 
of New York a basic organization for the first 2 years 
could be worked out which would provide the indi- 
vidual personnel services and insure financial success 
because dormitories and laboratories would be run- 
ning to capacity, would it not be possible for the 
degree-granting colleges to specialize in the third 
and fourth years and use their endowments for that 
purpose? Then transfer to these institutions with 
advantage to the student and college alike might be 
possible, as has been demonstrated in the present 
emergency in higher education. 




























HE FOLLOWING POLICY with respect to 
leaves of absence for Government service has 
been formulated by the president’s office of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, in consultation with the admin- 
istrative committee of the University Senate. It is 
designed to protect the program of the university 
and at the same time to offer a maximum of coopera- 
tion with Federal departments. The statement is 
quoted verbatim from a news release. 


Considerations Bearing 
on Leaves of Absence 


The passage of the European Recovery Program 
and the increased activities of Federal agencies, 
including the Department of National Defense, 
because of the international situation, presage 
‘increasing requests of the university for the services 
of members of the staff, both academic and civil 
service. 

The university has always been sensitive to its 
obligation to assist any agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment whenever possible in developing and ad- 
ministering essential programs, and it has made 
notable contributions in years past in fields of gov- 
ernmental research by the loan of staff members. 
A university is a unique grouping of scholars, 
scientists, and specialists, and in this respect the 
University of Minnesota is a distinguished example. 
It is natural, therefore, that when skilled and 
specialized services are sought by other agencies of 
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Leaves of Absence for Government Service 


Government, they should turn to this institution, 
That they should do so is a source of gratification 
and pride, and furthermore, the prestige of the 
university is thereby commendably enhanced. 

At the same time, it must be recognized that the 
release of these staff members creates serious prob- 
lems, for obviously there is a point beyond which a 
university cannot go in making replacements and 
substitutions without interfering with the effective 
program of teaching, research, and public service 
which it must carry forward. Moreover, unless there 
is a constant flow of doctors, dentists, pharmacists, 
engineers, and scientists generally, a time will come 
when the needs of the Government for this type of 
service cannot be met. The universities must con- 
tinue to perform their paramount function of training 
men. 

These considerations have direct bearing on the 
problem of leaves of absence for staff members. 
How far can this university go in meeting the re 
quests of Federal Government agencies or even of 
industry for technical assistance by the release of 
members of the faculty at the present time? 


Guiding Principles 


The following guiding principles are suggested as 
pertinent: 

1. The university is itself a part of any national 
security program, and its continual and effective 
functioning is essential, especially in the scientific 
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and professional fields, and in the fields that provide 
the ground work for later specialization. 

2. The university cannot, without interfering 
seriously with its own program, grant indiscrimi- 
nately every request of a Federal department or key 
industry for the release of staff members. 

3. Every request for leave of absence must be in- 
dividually considered, and the following factors 
should be determining: (a) That the individual in 
question possesses such unique qualifications or 
experience for the position he is being asked to fill 
that it would be exceedingly difficult for the Federal 
agency to find another person, and failure to grant 
the leave would actually impede the functioning of 
the security program; and (d) that the experience in 
the Government service would definitely contribute 
to the professional growth of the individual, and 
make him upon return a more valuable member of 
the university staff. (This might apply especially in 
the case of some of the younger staff members.) 

4. No leave can be considered unless the university 
department involved is able to make a reasonably 
satisfactory substitution during the period of ab- 
sence. 

5. Leaves cannot be considered to permit staff 
members a “trial period” in industry, at the end of 
which they presumably will decide whether to remain 
in academic work or shift to industry. Such choice 
must be made at the time an offer to enter the 
industrial field is made. 

6. Leaves should be for a specified time. They 
should be dated to run concurrently with the fiscal 
year with necessary and approved renewals dating 
from the beginning of the new fiscal year (for aca- 
demic staff members on B basis substitute “‘aca- 
demic year”). Upon expiration of leaves the uni- 
versity has the right to assume that the staff members 
will return, and the obligation to do so should be 
conscientiously understood by them. 

7. In making preliminary arrangements for leaves 
of absence for governmental service, staff members 
thould carefully consider their responsibilities to 
the university during the then current academic or 
fiscal year. In general it is desirable and in the 
best interests of the university and its students that 
programs of staff members be continued to the end 
of a current year, and when this is not feasible, 
itaff members should at least finish the work of the 
quarter then in progress. 

8. To the extent that Reserve officers have any 
options with respect to the resumption of active duty, 
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they should bear in mind the needs of the university 
for their services. Likewise they should seek to 
adjust the time of any call to active duty to the 
university’s quarter schedule. 

All of the foregoing is predicated on the fact that 
a university program involves many interrelation- 
ships—personal, educational, and administrative. 
The continual disruption of these relationships 
seriously impairs effective functioning of the depart- 
ments. No department can do its best work if 
substitutions are constantly being made in the staff. 





Teaching in Higher Education 
Selected References 


HE FOLLOWING LIST of references, pre- 

pared by the late Benjamin W. Frazier, specialist 

in teacher education, contains books that, in whole or 

in part, deal with procedures of instruction in higher 
education. 

Barzun, Jacques. The Teacher in America. 


Boston, Little, Brown & Co., 1945. 321 p. 


Contains critical essays on higher education in the United 
States. Gives provocative analyses of the theory and practice 
of college teaching in relation to national culture, treating espe- 
cially the art of writing and reading, instructional techniques in 
certain subjects, faculty-administrative relations, and preparation 
for a faculty career. Discusses strengths and weaknesses of 
college teaching. 


Blauch, Lloyd E., and associates. Teaching in 
Colleges and Universities, with special reference to 
dentistry. Published by American Association of 
Dental Schools, 1945. 341 p. Obtain from Busi- 
ness Manager, Journal of Dental Education, Uni- 
versity of California, The Medical Center, San 
Francisco 22, Calif. 


Although reference is made to dentistry, the book deals broadly 
with teaching at the college and university level. The 18 chapters 
cover comprehensively such topics as: Interpretations of learning; 
the work of the teacher; the lecture method; discussion methods; 
individualized methods; laboratory exercises and demonstrations; 
reading and writing as means of instruction; visual aids; measure- 
ment of the progress of students; and the encouragement of good 
teaching. 


Cole, Louella. The Background for College Teach- 
ing. New York, Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1940. 
616 p. 

Gives a comprehensive overview of the problems young college 
teachers meet, with the results of research on many of these 
problems. Discusses many topics under the categories of the 
present-day scene, students, class work, social and economic 
aspect, and the measurement of teaching. Although written in 
an informal style, contains much quantitative and semitechnical 
material. 
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Cooper, Russell M., and Collaborators of 28 
colleges. Better Colleges—Better Teachers. New 
York, The Macmillan Co., 1944. 167 p. 


Published by the North Central Association Committee on the 
Preparation of High School Teachers in Colleges of Liberal Arts. 
Reports a cooperative venture by a number of colleges during 
a 2-year period. Discusses the pursuit of objectives, building the 
curriculum, improvement of college instruction, the college per- 
sonnel program, professional work in teacher education, extra- 
curricular activities, and working with college faculties. 


Dale, Edgar. Audio-Visual Methods in Teaching. 
New York, The Dryden Press, Inc., 1946. 546 p. 
Although not aimed primarily at the work of the college and 


university teacher, the book deals with the use of audio-visual 
methods of instruction. 


Institute for Administrative Officers of Higher 
Institutions. The Preparation and In-Service Tratn- 
ing of College Teachers. William S. Gray, ed. Pro- 
ceedings, 1938. Vol. 10. Chicago, IIl., University 
of Chicago Press, 1938. 230 p. 


Contains a series of papers on current conceptions of college 
education, recent changes in college programs, and requisites, 
recruitment, and in-service improvement of college teachers. 
The papers are authoritative and critical. Something more than 
training in subject matter and research is advocated. Differ- 
entiated subject matter for college teachers is suggested. 


Institute for Administrative Officers of Higher 
Education. New Frontiers in Collegiate Instruction. 
John Dale Russell, ed. Proceedings, 1941. Vol. 13. 
Chicago, Ill., University of Chicago Press, 1941. 
248 p. 

Reports the Institute proceedings, papers of which covered the 
following topics: Divergent objectives determining the organiza- 
tion of the instructional program; deriving the objectives and con- 


tent of the college curriculum; newer instructional procedures; 
and the improvement of college teaching. 


National Society of College Teachers of Education. 
The Study of College Instruction. Yearbook 27. 
Chicago, Ill., University of Chicago Press, 1939. 
314 p. (Studies in Education, No. 27.) 

Contains a number of authoritative discussions of topics per- 
taining to changes in areas which affect college instruction, 
psychological approaches to problems, and technical resources for 


use in approaching specific problems. Treatment is fairly 
detailed. 


Payne, Fernandus, and Spieth, Evelyn W. An 
Open Letter to College Teachers. Bloomington, Ind., 
The Principia Press, 1935. 380 p. 

Presents criticisms of college teachings; discusses its handicaps, 
education of the teacher, use of colleges as experimental labora- 


tories, experimental methods, teaching methods of great teachers, 
exceptional and average pupils, and tests of human abilities and 
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achievements. Offers suggestions for changes to better college 
teaching. Lists 430 selected references. 


Peterson, Houston, ed. Great Teachers, Portrayed 
by Those Who Studied Under Them. New Bruns. 
wick, N. J., Rutgers University Press, 1946. 351 p, 


A collection of 22 first-hand accounts, by former students, de. 
scribing some of their great teachers. Some of the accounts 
describe teachers of youth and teachers of adults, but most of 
them are about college and university teachers. 





New Legal Education Journal Published 


A NEW PERIODICAL, the Journal of Legal Education, 
designed to promote higher standards of legal educa 
tion, began publication this fall. It takes its place 
beside other professional journals with a similar 
purpose, such as the Journal of Architectural Educa 
tion, the Journal of the Association of American 
Medical Colleges, the Journal of Dental Education, the 
Journal of Engineering Education, and the American 
Journal of Pharmaceutical Education. 

The new Journal is a quarterly published by the 
Association of American Law Schools, edited by the 
Duke University Faculty of Law, and printed and 
distributed by the West Publishing Co. and the 
Foundation Press. The first issue contains four full 
length articles as well as sections devoted to com- 
ments, law school developments, activities of the 
Association of American Law Schools and _ book 
reviews. 





University Offers Theater Service 


Bow.inc GREEN State University will offer an ex 
tensive theater advisory service starting this fall. 
School, church, and community theater groups in 22 
Northwestern Ohio counties may obtain free help 
from the Community Drama Service of the Uni 
versity speech department. Assistance will be of 
fered in selecting and producing plays, in booking 
companies on tour, and in sponsoring play festivals 
and clinics. 

A lending library of 600 full-length and one-act 
plays will be located on the campus. Advice on all 
phases of technical production will be available. 

Members of the University’s play directing class 
will coach plays in nearby towns. The only cost 
will be that for transportation. The University wil 
sponsor city and county one-act play festivals and 
clinics for directors in the fall and for actors in the 
winter. 
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The Community Drama Service will publish a 
monthly news letter and invite high school students 
to see major university productions on the campus. 





Basic Arts Program for Adults 


THE SCHOOL OF GENERAL sTUDIES at Cleveland 
College, the Downtown Center of Western Reserve 
University, has announced a new program—The 
Basic Arts, a degree program of higher learning for 
adults. ‘The program is for people over 21 years of 
age, regardless of the extent of their previous 
education, who meet the admission requirements of 
Cleveland College and otherwise satisfy the Basic 
Arts staff that they are qualified to undertake the 
program. ‘The “basic arts” are conceived to belong 
to two categories, “reception” and “expression.” 
The first category embraces reading, observing, and 
listening; the second, talking, writing, doing, and 
making. Six “seminars” are projected—natural 
science, philosophy, history and social science, writ- 
ing, fine arts, and music. A seminar is defined as 
“a course of study employing a variety of methods 
of instruction—reading, discussion, lectures, demon- 
strations, problem-working, practice, field trips— 
designed to lead a limited number of active par- 
ticipants toward some kind of learning.” 

The program, four of whose seminars are being 
offered in 1948-49, “‘is essentially concerned with 
the ‘know-how’ of higher learning.” It is “for 
people who want to try to inquire like scientists, or 
reason like philosophers, or explain like historians, 
or imagine like poets and artists.” Satisfactory 
completion of the program, which represents 60 
semester hours, leads to the degree of associate in 
philosophy. 





Announcements of Meetings 


NaTIoNAL SAFETY CONGRESS AND ExposiTION, 
Chicago, Ill., October 18-22, 1948. 

CONFERENCE OF PRESIDENTS OF NEGRO LAND- 
Grant Co.ieces, Federal Security Building, 
Washington, D. C., October 19-21, 1948. 

AssocIATION OF AMERICAN Mepicat COLLEGES, 
Hotel Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., 
November 8-10, 1948. 

Assoc1aTION OF DEANs AND Directors OF SUMMER 
Sessions, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn., November 12-13, 1948. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 











Government Publications 


How To Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 


issuing them. 


From the Office of Education 


Making Democracy Work and Grow. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1948. 23 p. 
(Bulletin 1948, No. 10) 15 cents. 

A series of practical suggestions for students, teachers, adminis- 


trators, and other community leaders on how to make democracy 
effective in school, college, and community. 


Fostering Democracy Through Our Schools: Practical 
Suggestions. Issued for American Education Week. 
8-page folder. No date. 


Offers suggestions drawn from practices and programs of 
schools, colleges, and communities for fostering democracy. 


Teaching Elementary Science, by Glenn O. Blough 
and Paul E. Blackwood. Washington, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1948. 40 p. (Bulletin 1948, 
No. 4) 15 cents. 

Covers such topics as the meaning of elementary science, the 


science teacher, how children learn science, methods of teaching 
science, science resources, and materials and apparatus. 


A Partial List of 16 mm Film Libraries, compiled by 
the Visual Aids to Education Section. April 1948. 
28 p. (proc.) Free. 


Lists nearly 600 sources of 16 mm films for teachers and school 
administrators. 


From Other Government Agencies 


Department of State. Educational Exchanges 
Under the Fulbright Act. Washington, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1948. 6 p. (Publication 3197) 
10 cents. 

Describes the background, benefits, and administration of 
exchanges under the Fulbright Act and contains brief mention of 
other exchange projects. 

United States Senate. Regional Interstate Com- 
pact. Hearings before a Subcommittee of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, United States Senate, 
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80th Congress, 2d sess., on S. J. Res. 191, March 12 
and 13, 1948. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1948. 158 p. 


Contains 36 statements, some supporting and others opposing, 
the joint resolution giving the consent of Congress to the compact 
on regional education entered into between the Southern States at 
Tallahassee, Fla., on February 8, 1948. 


Non-Government Publications 


Pamphlets 


An Analysis of Various Factors Associated with the 
Selection of Teaching as a Vocation, by Robert W. 
Richey and William H. Fox. Bulletin of the School 
of Education, Indiana University, Vol. 24, No. 3, 
May 1948. 59 p. 50 cents. 


Reports attitudes toward teaching held by a sampling of college 
students, bases for making decisions away from teaching as a pro- 
fession, and sources from which students receive personal assist- 
ance in making vocational decisions; makes suggestions for 
recruiting teachers. 

Digest of a Report of a Survey of the Needs of Cali- 
fornia in Higher Education. University of California 
Press, 1948. 36 p. 


Proceedings of the Thirty-third Annual Meeting of 
the Association of Urban Universities at Minneapolis 
1947. Lancaster, Pa., Lancaster Press, no date. 


107 p. 


Proceedings of the Southern Association of College 
and University Business Officers at Birmingham, Ala., 
April 23 and 24, 1948. The Association, Gerald D. 
Henderson, secretary-treasurer, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, Nashville, Tenn. 91 p. 


Books 

General Education in the Social Studies, by Albert 
William Levi. Washington, American Council on 
Education, 1948. 337 p. $3.50. 

One of the volumes resulting from The Cooperative Study in 
General Education; contains a detailed report of how various col- 
leges tackled the problem of designing a 2-year basic integrated 
course in the social studies, and an extensive statement concerning 
the social studies and general education. 

Higher Education for American Democracy. Report 
of the President’s Commission on Higher Education. 
New York, Harper & Bros., 1948. 432 p. $3.75. 


Combines in 1 volume the 6 volumes of the report of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Higher Education previously published 
separately. 


Wartime College Training Programs of the Armed 
Services, by Henry C. Herge, Sidney L. Pressey, 
Harold Sprout, Gordon K. Chalmers, Raymond J. 
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Connolly, and Edward C. Elliott. Washington 
American Council on Education, 1948. 214 p. $§ 


Contains specific data on both the academic and business phasg 
of the Army Specialized Training Program, the Navy V-12 Pm 
gram, and other less well-known service programs—the Navy V-, 
V-7, and the Army Air Forces college detachments. There is alg 
a chapter on wartime scientific research and its effect upon inst. 
tutions of higher learning. 


Participation in Organizations: A Study of Colum 


bia College Alumni, by Alden Wallace Smith. New] — 


York, Teachers College, Columbia University, Bu. 
reau of Publications, 1948. 69 p. $2.10. 


A study of the academic, athletic, economic, social, and political 
aspects of the undergraduate life of more than 600 alumni o 
Columbia College, Columbia University, and the relation to thei 
participation in activities of a social and civic nature after colleg 
graduation. 


Trends in Engineering Education: The Columbi 
Experience, by James Kip Finch. New York, Cok 
umbia University Press, 1948. 140 p. $2. 


Outlines the main factors and forces which the School of Eng. 
neering of Columbia University believes have influenced th 
evolution of engineering education in the United States; present 
the philosophy of this school of engineering; deals with variow 
topics, such as the background of American engineering education, 
engineering at Columbia, undergraduate and graduate instruction, 
research and patent policies, and the student. 
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